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BIOGRAPHY. 
From the Port Folio. 


SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF GENERAL 
HORATIO GATES. 

Horatio Gates was a native of England, 
and was born in seventeen hundred and 
twenty-eight. Of the place of his birth, the 
condition of his family, the incidents and 
prospects of his youth, and his education we 
are not able to communicate any particulars. 
There is reason to believe that he entered 
the army pretty early, and began his career 
as an ensign or lieutenant, yet, we are told, 
that he obtained by merit merely, the rank 
of major, and was aid-du-camp to the British 
officer, who commanded at the capture of 
Martinico. At the conclusion of the war in 
seventeen hundred and forty-eight, he was 
stationed sometime at Halifax in Nova Scotia. 
At that period, if the date of his birth be ac- 
curate, his age did not exceed twenty years. 

He continued in the army, and, probably, 
in some American garrison during the en- 
suing seven years of peace. A new war then 
broke out in Germany, and Nerth America, 


and Mr. Gates, in quality of captain of foot, | 


attracts our notice in the earliest and most 
conspicuous scenes of that war. He was in 
the army which accompanied the unfortunate 
Braddock in the expedition against Fort de 
Quesne, and, together with the illustrious 
Washington, was among the few officers, 
who, on that occasion, escaped with life. He 
did not escape, however, without a very 
dangerous wound, which, for a time shut 
him out from the bloody and perilous scenes 
of that long and diversified contest. He re- 
mained in America to the peace of seventeen 
hundred and sixty-three, and then returned 
to his native country with a full earned re- 
putation, for activity, enterprise, and cour- 
age. 

At the opening of the American war we 
find him settled on a farm in Virginia. At 
what time he laid down the military dife, and 
returned to spend the rest ol his days in the 
hew world, we are not informed, but his 
conduct evinced so perfect an attachment to 
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his new country, and his military reputation 
was so high, that he was immediately ap- 
pointed by congress adjutant general, with 
the rank of brigadier general, in the new 
army. General Washington was well ac- 
quainted with his merits in his military 
character, and warmly recommended him to 
fellow-soldiers and sufferers under Brad- 
dock. 

From this period, he took a very active 
part in most of the transactions of tne war, 
and his abilities and good fortune placed him 
in a rank inferior only to Washington, and 
above any other general. He accompanied 
the commander in chief to Massachusetts, 
in July, seventeen hundred and seventy-five, 
and was employed, for sometime, in a sub- 


ordinate, but highly useful capacity. 


The most vulnerable part ef the new 
states, lay in the north. The large teriitory 
still in the hands of the British government, 


vided with fortresses and garrisons, enabled 
them annoy or invade the revolted provinces, 
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congress on this occasion. They had been | 


| 
| 
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in that quarter, whose frontier was well pro- | 








congress had, therefore, turned an anxious | 


eye towards Canada at the opening of the 
contest. Being deeply aware of the danger 
which hovered over them, on this side, they 
made strenous exertions to raise up new 
enemies in Canada by their emissaries and 
manifestoes, and to gain possession of the 
strong and important forts upon the lakes 
and rivers of that frontier by force, or by 
surprise. : 





jlikely to meet with any success among a 
| 


were conquered by ceierity and valour, and 
a formal invasion of Canada attempted, even 
in the first year of the war, and whena 
British army was in possession of the prin- 

ipal colonial towns. This enterprise was 
unsuccessiul. The British were soon quali- 








Their arguments and agents were not) 


people purely French, and whose only griey- | 
/ance was their separation from their mother | 
country. Their enterprises upon the posts | 
upon the lakes were more successful. Crown- | 
point, Ticonderoga, St. John’s and Montreal || 


fied, by reenforcements, to act offensively’ 
and to advance against the frontier forts re- 
cently acquired by the colonial army. Fur- 
ther operations were suspended on that side 
till a formidable army might be transported 
from Europe, adequate not only te defence 
but invasion. 

It was a remarkable proof of the confi- 
dence reposed in Gates by the new govern- 
ment, that, on the retreat of their forces 
from Canada, the chief command in this 
quarter was conferred upon him. This ap- 
pointment took place in June, seventeen 
hundred and seventy-six, and the new gene- 
ral was found no wise deficient in the cour- 
age and vigilance, rendered peculiarly ne- 
cessary by a declining and unprosperous 


} 
| Cause. 
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It was unfortunate that the rivalship, and 
clashing pretensions of the American officers 
should add to the natural difficulties of their 
situation. General Schuyler, a most useful 
and meritorious officer, had hitherto super- 
intended the forts and garrisons within the 


: : | limits usually assigned to New-York, As 
on this side, with peculiar advantages. The . 


there was now no American troops in Cana- 
da, general Gates’s command either super- 
seded that of Schuyler, or was quite nuga- 
tory. Thence arose bickering and conten- 
ion. Schuyler, whose merits and services 
were very great, and generally acknow- 
ledged, was degraded by the new appoint, 
ment to a subordinate station, when he deém- 


ed himself rathet entitled to additional dig- 


nities. He made vehement complaints to 
congress, and prepared, unless his injuries 
were properly redressed, to relinquish the 
service altogether: an alternative by which 
the common cause would have suffered very 
heavily. 

Congress was unwilling to cancel their 
commission to Gates, and at the same time 
were fully sensible of the loss they should 
incur by the resignation of Schuyler, They 
laboured, therefore, with much pains to re- 
concile their adverse, pretentions, and by 
leaving the two officers with jurisdictions in 
some degree independent of each other, they 


| Succeeded imperiectly, in satisfying, both. 
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Great credit is due to both these eminent 
persons, and, especially, candour requires us 
to say, to general Schuyler, for acquiescing 
in terms, by which their country were bene- 
fited by their services, 

From projects of conquests in Canada, the» 
American government had been compelled 
to give their whole attention to schemes of 
deferice. The communications between Ca- 
nada and the maritime Hudson country was 
chiefly maintained by a chain of lakes and 
rivers. The intermediate land was over- 
spread with forest and marsh, and nearly 
impracticable to the ponderous accompani- 


ments, in artillery, and ammunition and | 


baggage, of a modern army. The com- 
mand of the lakes and rivers therefore, was 
absolutely necessary, and quite sufficient to 
repel an invasion. This could only be ob- 
tained or held by means of a naval arma- 
ment, and to provide and equip this was the 
peculiar province of Schuyler, while Gates 
was called upon to cooperate in this service 
to the utmost of his power. 

The British commenced the naval pre- 
parations on their side with great alacrity 
and success. But the Americans had every 
obstacle but the want of zeal, to encounter 
in preparing for defence. General Gates co- 
operated cordially with Schuyler, but there 
was a miserable and irreparable deficiency 
in cannon, in the materials of ship buiiding, 
and even in the necessary workmen. The 
country had been hitherto a desert. Coloni- 
zation in its natural progress had not ap- 
proached these solitary shores. Nothing but 
the exigencies of the former war with France 
had occasioned this region to be traversed 
or inhabited. A few forts, with suitable gar- 
risons, were all that could be found in it, 
and that abundance of workmen, vessels, and 
prepared timber which a well planted 
country would have spontaneously furnish- 
ed, was unknown. Schuyler, indeed, was not 
destitute of a naval armament, but it was 
insufficient to cope with the greater prepa- 
rations of the enemy. With all the exertions 
of the two commanders, they were merely 
able to equip about fifteen vessels, half of 
which were little better than boats, and the 
largest carried only twelve small guns very 
ill supplied with ammunition. 











The wisdom and discernment of general 
Gates were shown by the recommendation 
of the intripid, and as yet unsuspected Ar- 
nold, to the command of this little armament. 
The first operations of the campaign con- 
sisted in a contest between these vessels 
under Arnold, and a much superior force 
under Carleton,in which the land forces had 


no concern. 


On the jane. side, the great drariva opened 
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very inauspiciously. The American com- 
mander instead of waiting at Crownpoint, 
for the assault of the enemy, abandoned that 
place, before he was summoned to do so by 
an hostile army. The Americans had a more 
formidable enemy to encounter, in the small- 
pox that in British soldiers. This an other 
sicknesses made such havoc among. them, 
not only during the expidition to Canad., 
but after their retreat to Crownpoint, that 
general Gates thought it illigible to avacu- 
ate that fortress of his own accord, and con- 
centrate his army at Ticonderoga. For this 
purpose he was even obliged to counter- 
mand the advance of large reenforcements. 
Such voluntary retreats are always ex- 
tremely perilous to the reputation of a gene- 
ral. The congress hed entertained hopes of 
advancing and conquering by means of this 
army. This retreat surrendered to the Brit- 
ish without an effort, the whole important na- 
vigation of Lake Champlain. General Wash- 





ington, after a full statement of the motives | 
of the measure warmly disapproved of it; all | 
the field officers in like manner, loudly con-' 
demned it. The commander had only to 
plead the opinion of a council of officers, 
his own superior opportunity of knowing the 
actual state of his affairs, and ancient proofs 
of his patriotism and military skill. What- 
ever sentence has been passed on the wis- 
dom of this measure, we have never heard 
that avy imputation rested on the fidelity of 
the general. 

(To be continued.) 





For the Repertory. 
THE CABINET. No. LXIX. 
My departed hours, 
Where are they? with the years beyond the flood. 
Young. 

The arrival of a new year has always filled 
my mind with reflections peculiarly solemn, 
and to myself interesting. I very naturally 
look back upon the years that I have lived, 
the events that have passed in my time, and 
turn my eyes forward to the hours that I 
may reasonably expect to exist. An age so 
far advanced as mine must in the course of 
nature soon terminate, and I be hurried off 
the stage of action to make room for the 
thousands who are pressing behind,—and to 
what end? to be themselves, like me, push- 
ed into eternity, and be succeeded by gene- 
rations yet unknown. This reflection is 
calculated to impress the soul with the 
most awful, and some with the most terri- 
fying ideas. Nothing but a firm and settled 
belief in the future happy condition of the 
immortal spirit, can give us composure un- 
der this general law of nature. 
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is by the majority of mankind little thought 
of while. it appears at a distance, and this 
distance is always thought too great to ex- 
cite much emotion in the breasts of those 
who are in the enjoyment of good health and 
spirits. What was the state of the mind in 
those unhappy persons who lately perished 
in the theatre at Richmond? Thought they 
when they left their homes to visit the dra- 
matic representation that they left them for- 
ever? No, no! all was life, gaiety, and happi- 
nessj—many of them looked forward to a 
long succession of years of pleasure and 
felicity—:hey expected to enjoy that night 
which put a period to their existence in per- 
fect safety:—but death, the tyrant; rode on 
the spreading flame and consigned to his 
dreary mansions the young, the beautiful, 
and the gay. This awful dispensation of pro- 
vidence should teach us that “in the midst 
of life we are in death,” and should lead us, 
like rational creatures, as the most impor- 
tant concern of man, to “ consider our latter 
end.” 

But there are some persons, who, from 
constantly brooding over death, embitter the 
whole course of their existence, and perhaps 
precipitate themselves into an early grave, 
“what,” say they, “is the design of life? 
we are born, exist for a few years, and die. 
We have not the blessing of the beast of 
the field, for he may enjoy life, because he 
knows not that he must die, but, we are 
deterred from making exertions to improve 
our minds and better our condition, because 
we know thet in a little while we shall be 
swept away, and ourselves and all our da- 
bours forgotten forever!” 

But this is not the language of the philo- 
sopher. He acknowledges the wisdom of the 
providence of God, and his exertions are 
not paralysed by the prospect of the grave. 
From principles of philanthropy he culti- 
vates science for the benefit of posterity 
after he shall have gone to receive the re- 
ward of his icbours in a blissful paradise. 
His religious faith preserves him from al] 
fears of death, and at any moment he is 
ready to receive the commands of the grim 
messenger: happy philosophy! that sustains 
us against all the evils of this worid, and ex- 
tracts consola'ion from every afflicting cir- 
cumstance! with thee for our companion 
nothing affrights us; not even death with 
all his horrors can cause us one severe men- 
tal pang. —We receive hin like one who ap- 
points us our place of rest, we lie down in 
the grave in peace, we are comforted be- 





| cause we have done our duty. 
When we look back on our past lives we 

















Death, notwithstanding it is one of the 
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most dreadful consequences of original sin, | 
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ed, and when we have mispent them. By the 
former we are encouraged to proceed from 
the satisfaction which is afforded by a clear 
conscience, and by the latter we are instruct- 
ed how to improve the vears that may yet 
be allotted to us. This then must be a duty 
which all wise men will willingly perform, 
that their minds may receive al] the benefit 
of experience; and ‘make even their very 
errors turn out to their ad: antage. 

When we consider the shortness of human 
life, it should stimulate us to make the most 
of the time which is allowed us, and, wast- 
ing no moments in idleness or improper in- 
du'gencies, render ourselves more worthy 
of the blessings of futurity. 

Time is the most precious jewel that is 
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intrusted to our care, Many trample the in- 
valuable gem under their feet with proud 
disdain; the wise man converts it into an 
adornment for his character, by taking infi- 
nite pains to keep it from all blemish, and 
the more care he takes of it, the more he 
honours the gracious being who committed 
it to him. 

These observations might more reason- 
ably have appeared at the commencement 
of the new year, but perhaps they may lead 
many to reflect on the value of time who 
have not yet performed that duty. - 

PETER PEACEABLE. 
——e—— 
For the Repertory. 

In reviewing the revolutions and occur- 
ences which have taken_place since the crea- 
tion of the world, every reflecting mind can 
be furnished with ideas that will compel him 
to admire the Providence that directs the 
affairs of the world. Time has been preg- 
nant with events that have excited the aston- 
ishment of all mankind. They have been of 
such a momentous nature that the very ex- 
istence of nations has depended upon their 
issue. They have served to rouse man from 
that lethargy and inactivity into which he had 
been plunged by the evils that the corrup- 
tion of society had disseminated over the 
world. The dark clouds of ignorance and 


superstition have been dispelled, and civi-| 
lization, with all its happy benefits has suc-| 


eced the rude state of barbarity. 














The ignorance of the origin of these oc-| 


ture. Those who lived in former ages were 


tither by chance, or by the influence and 


- 





currences has precluded the possibility of) 
correctly understanding their various na-| 


| 
accustomed to suppose that they happened | 
j 
. “ e . | 
lispositions which they held over the minds | 
f man. But these speculations were atter- |) 
wards proved to be unfounded either by | 


ime, or by the weil known issue of the:. | see the absolute necessity of increasing 


Thay were encouraged by prejudices which knowledge to @ greater extent, which, if 





could not easily be removed. By imbibing a 
strong and deep rooted aversion to a perfect 
knowledge of the different causes that pro- 
duced these remarkable changes, men more 
firmly fixed these prepossessions to avoid the 
searching into their natural origin. Circum- 
stances, however trivial in themselves, have 
sometimes done much injury to the improve- 
ment of a nation both in its resources and 
in the morals of the people. Dangerous as 
they have often been, they are sometimes 
attended with a contrary affect. In the nature 
of things there would be a certain criterion 
by which every person knows how to direct 
his conduct, and what course he should think 
best to pursue. To effectually place round 
him a bulwark against the inroads of vice 
and folly, has been the distinguishing feature 
of every person that regards the preservation 
and purity of his character. 

In looking back to the past years we have 
seen war, with all its destructive conse- 
quences still deluging the earth with human 
blood. We have seen all nature convulsed, 
and the whole world made one continued 
scene of confusion and distress. We have 
beheld the ruinous effects of tyranny in all 
its most hideous forms, and the rapid pro- 
gress that is made by the arms of usurpation. 
In short we have seen ail the miseries that 
can possibly afflict our race, overwhelm one 
section of our distracted globe. The present 
year has commenced, and with but very little 
prospect of there beinga change in the order 
of things. In estabishling one gtand universal 
peace, we are flattered with very little en- 
courage . ent; but in improving and advanc- 
ing, the fine arts to a more extensive degree, 
the present state of learning warrants us in 
the assertion. It has and is now making a 
great progress throughout the civilized 
world, the benefits of its increase are ex- 
tensively felt; and it appears to promise a 
speedy restoration to tranquility among man. 
The deep secrets of philosophy are still held 
up to an admiring world by those who have 
proved successful in their researches, and 
the knowledge of its most abstruse subjects 
is received with avidity. The great success 
that some have met with, presents a great 
inducement to others to make attempts in 
exploring those grand mysteries, and to 
bring to light those things which Providence 
intended for the good of his creatures. 
Learning with all its other correct and in- 
structive branches is placed upon a founda- 


tion which the dark ages of ignorance, if 


mankind should ever Rave the misfortune to 
be again overwhelmed with its fatal effects, 
would never. be able to overtu-n, Man would 


suffered to lie inactive, would forever be 
buried in the deep mazes of barbarity. 

We thus see the great changes that have 
occurred both in the political and literary 
world. They must originate from causes 
which are beyond the comprehension of man, 
and are distinguishable by the different 
times in which they take place. Their na- 
tures must be of such a kindas can be known 
from a common course of things. The in- 
ordinate desire and ambition of man had 
excited a continual suspicion of disputes 
among theméelves. Individuals and societies 
more or less felt the alarming effects of 
these perpetual commotions. Laws that were 
enacted could not put a stop to these dan- 
gerous principles, nor could any ideas of 
justice act as a check upon their uncommon 
prevalence. 

The relations of mankind becoming more 
complicated, it became absolutely necessary 
that a change in their condition should take 
place. Great dissensions arose among them 
that produce different sentiments which 
afterwards led to augment these disorders 
in society. The power of these evils was 
not diminished, but on the contrary was the 
means of hindering the light of knowledge 
from being disseminated among all classes 
of people. Other circumstances tended to 
increase this fatal mass of corruption, and 
thus gave rise to a destructive series of re- 
volutions. In the administration of the af- 
fairs of the world, we should naturally sup- 
pose that something would occur that would 
rouse the passions of man. But in some in- 
stances these have operated essentially to 
his advantage. He has more extensively 
understood the great system of nature, and 
he has been enabled to accurately discover 
objects, which, however trivial in themselves, 
yet may be directed to his own instruction. 

We may thus partially understand the na- 
ture of these occurrencies that have always 
been characterized by some remarkable cir- 
cumstance. Time has almost invariably dis- 
closed to us the principles upon which they 
took place, and to it we must look for a 
further continuance of removing that dark 
mist that now obstructs our sight. The state 
of things was such that it is impossible for 
us to have any accurate idea of these several 
changes, but experience of past ages may 
point out to us the road by wich we may 
arrive at the only true and solid method of 


discerning their various sources. By exe 


perience we become enltghtened, and by it 
we perceive the principles of public and in- 
dividual felicity. It furnishes us with the 
means of communicating and diffusing that 
iustruction to all which is so indispensab}CONDO. 





} necessary. 


VERUS. 
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For the Repertory. 
THE PROPITIATION. 


" BOOK VI. 
ARGUMENT. 

Ambition addresses Belial; Belial’s propo sition, in re- 
ply; It is accepted and Satan addresses the hest; 
The morning now breaks and the triumph of the 
frends is suddenly interrupted by the sound of dis- 
tant music; Terror of the furies; Speech of Satan. 

Thus Envy, and Ambition next began, 

To lay his claim to unregen’rate man; 


Revenge and haggard cruelty are seen, 425 | 


In savage triumph, on his frightful mein; 

High swells his breast, for passion nerves his soul, 

And wild and red his angry eye balls roll! 

Ungen’rous Belial, thus the fiend commenced, 

Shall meagre Mammon so be recompenced, 430 

While dread Ambition, through whose valiant 
pow’rs, 

Full many a cheated mortal has been ours, 

Must, unregarded, spend a life of pain, 

Like a rich jewel in the darkling main? 

1 trust not so, what crimes has Mammon wrought, 

What bloody conflicts for our sov’reign fonght; 436 

More than myself, not half the scenes of guilt 

Has he compell’d, not half the blood has spilt, 

That spreads the front of my unbending crest, 

And stains the sable ensign on my breast! 

Say have, not | resistless way pursued, 

Routed whole armies and whole states subdued; 

Planted my standard §n a field of blood, 

And courted conquest mid the smoking flood; 

Say have not I to open murder led, 445 

And stabb’d th’ unconscious slumb’rer in his bed; 

Have not I bid each nobler feeling fly, 

And every sense of rigid justice die? 

Who led lascivious Xerxes into Greece, 

That lived and virtue in detested peace, 

Where, struck with chilly fear his legions fell, 

And ghosts in myriads sought the shades of hell? 

Who urg’d the Macedonian to the war, 

And chain’d proud conquest to his sanguine car; 

Wide o’er the earth his victor legions led, 555 

While fear struck monarch’s from his fury fled; 

Or meekly bending to his proud desire, 

Confess’d him sov’reign to avert his ire! 

Who, when, o’er all his banner was unfurl'd, 

Wept, for that Heaven hal form’d no other world? 

Who bade proud Lucius Tarquin’s death conspire, 

And bloody Tullia trample on her sire! 


440 


450 


‘ Who urged dire Sylia guiltless blood to shed, 


And devastation o’er his country spread! 
Who Julius led to bring a baleful doom, 465 
On the world’s mistress, all subduing Rome; 
Was it not I? and num’rous actions more, 
Of valiant bearing, I could number o’er; 
Let evry fury my puissance own, 
For ev'ry action to each fiend is known. 
Shall ali the world to Av’rice then be given, 
First perish hell and be triumphant heaven! 
Well do I know, how Mammon can subdue, 
But well I know my power resistless, too, 
Merits no lessthan meagre Av’rice there, 475 
And proudly looks an equal meed to share. 
Thus spoke Ambition, list’ning Belial heard, 
"And thus the motives of his speech averr’d:— 
Belicve me, chiefs, when warmly I express’d 
The glowing feelings of a grateful breast, 
I meant not, by my soal, to scoff at Pride, 
Or the pale fury seated by his side; 
Nor vet detract from great Ambition’s pow’r, 
Vhich succour’d hell in many a trying hour; 


470 


480 


| 
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Tonly would that Mammon should obtain 485 
Reward commensurate with what we gain; 
No sclfish motive could my wishes guide, 
Since I the glory nor reward divide; 

But if, ve chiefs, you disapprove the plan, 
For paying Mammon and securing man; 
Yet hear my words, and let it be confest, 
The way they counsel is most sure and best; 
Envy, Ambition, Pride, if ye can’t bear, 
Each other’s glory, then the glory share; 
Let each a portion of the world receive, 495 
With crafty Mammon, and their forces give 

To injure man, be all their powers combined 

To hold more close the fetters of the mind! 

tet these four passions all mankind divide, 

Envy, Ambition, Avarice and Pride! 500 


| So shall the world be pinion’d more secure, 


And our proud triumph be complete and sure; 

No matter how the crafty plan is laid, 

Ifour unfriended victims be betray’d; 

Or if by Mammon or by Envy lured, 505 

Or stern Ambition or by Pride insured. 

Scarce ceased the fiend when bursts of loud ap- 
plause, 

Bespoke their approbation of his cause; 

The sound through all th’ unnumber’d legions ran; 

And thus the king, exultingly began:— 510 

What wisdom, Belial, ever actuates thee, 

How can thy mental eye each object see; 

Two mighty atiributes in thee are join’d, 

A martial prowess and a sapient mind; 

Infernal Magi, own this prince your king, 515 

Superior evils from his wisdom spring. 

Envy, Ambition, soaring Pride to vou, 

And ghastly Mammon there the world is due; 

To you then, fearful opponents of heaven, 

The earth with all her glorious spoilsis given. 520 

Strain ev’ry nerve and ev’ry art employ; 

To sow fell discord and to blast her joy; 

Dreamless of fate, she now in peace reclines, 











And aids the issue of your bold designs; 

But, my brave chiefs, while these their vigils keep, 
Lie ye not buried in untimely sleep; $26 
If we would gain completely our desires, 

The fatal deed our ev’ry fiend requires; 

While these four warriors act their mighty part, 
And one or other reigns in ev’ry heart; 530 
Let other vices mingle in the breast, 

To rob the soul of everlasting rest. 

Now tremble world, your destiny’s decreed, 

Nor heaven nor man can stop the fearful deed. 

But soft, methinks the early twilight breaks, 535 
And the approach of morning softly speaks; 
Behold, it steals from yonder silent stream, 

And cloathes the landscape with its dusky beam; 
Soon the bright rays of Surya shall arise, 

And kindle lustre in the orient skies! 540 
This is the morn on which the Saviour said, 

He’d leave, triumphantly, th’ astonished dead! 

Let us, my chiefs, remain till darkness fly, 

To prove this promise a delusive he: 

Then will we hasten to the realms of night, 545 
T’ invent new crimes in unrestrain’d delight; 

To laugh at Heaven whose ineffectual power, 
Long strove t’ avert this unrequested hour; 

To smile while angels weep and seraphs frown, 





Infernal chiefs, my tongue denies to tell, 551 
| What valued blessings wait victorious hell; 

- A swelling joy usurps my raptured soul, 

| And bears its rule with unresirawn’d controul! 











t How many thousand cheerless years have fled, 555 


And Heaven himself, in fearful pangs, looks down! |) 


~ . 
Since such a triumph crown’d my fiend like head, 
Since feelings such as fill my.bosom, bore 
The tide of rapture through each opening pore. 
So spoke the king and all the host reply, 
|| Till sounds of pleasure reach the distant sky; 560 
Each fiend to shouts of vict’ry gives his tongue, 





| 
| And the broad heavens now tremble with the song! 


Untimely triumph! soon to be foregone, 
| When lasting victory crowns th’ obedient Son. 
| Detested fiends, how short your conquest is, 
But full, complete and everlasting his; 
Awhile you seem to trample on his power, 
But now advances the terrific hgur; 
To you terrific; but to rescued garth, 
The glorious epoch of a secong birth! 576 
Jesus twice born, now makes the mandate plain, 
| QO! thoughtless man, thou must be born again, 
) Before the parting soul can sweetly rise, 
To realms of glory in the blissful skies; 
His blood must wash thy crimson sins away, 575 
Anc tutor thee for realms of endless day; 
Forth from thy breast that flinty heart must tear, 
And place one softer, more obedient there; 
Thy soul new born, to meek submission wrought, 
May then enjoy the soul’supporting thought, 580 
That Heaven’s bright realms eternal are her own, 
Where grief is banish’d, pain and death unknown? 
Where streams of pleasure endless courses bend, 
And roll successive blessings without end; 
Where strains of praise each faculty employ, 585 
And all are wrapped in everlasting joy; 
Where every soul is fill’d with pure desires, 
Where joy ne’er weeps, where transport ne’er ex- 
pires! 

While yet grey twilight verging into red, 
Her dusky curtain o’er the landscape spread, 590 
While yet the stars beam’d forth their fainting rays, 
Half undiminish’d by the lunar blaze, 
While yet the fiends their songs of triumph sung, 
And the loud echo through the welkin rung; 
A burst of distant music broke around, 595 
And the fiends started at th’ unwelcome sound; 
At once their voices and their transports close, 
And trembling terror in each breast arose; 
The savage joy that danced in all their eyes, 
| With conscious fear precipitately flies, 606 
| And native horror now usurp’d its place, 
| While wonted fury flash’d on ev’ry face! 
| Ambition stoop’d the plumage of his crest, 
While Envy thrust his adders in his breast! 
| O’erweening Pride released the fiush of health, 605 
| And grizly Mammon hugg’d his heaps of wealth! 
| What cam this mean? the trembling Tempter cries, 
That thus disturbs us from the conquer’d skies? 
Can it be true, that Christ indeed shall-come, 
Victorious, rising from the bursting tomb! 61t 
Disastrous fate, if this indeed be so, 
Our fall is certain, terrible our wo; 
| Mankind, indeed, is rescued from our chain, 
And earth is portion’d to our fiends in vain: 
But no, this fearful deed can ne’er be done, 61 
| Though twenty fathers Souglit to raise a son. 
| But hark! again the awful sound Ihear, 
| It thrills my soul and fills my heart with fear! 
| A freezing horvor rushes through each pore, 
And chills the current of my vital gore! 6 

nliiipnace 


EPITAPH OF ION ON EURIPIDES, 
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This marble yields to thee, 
Euripides, no name; 

It is dry glory gives 

. The marble all its fame. 
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oe PHILADE 
, aigrerrcencomee 


Mr. Editor, 


youth between the 


lieve you will allow, are 
expressed with a Great degree of propriet 
In your introductory 
Pressed your 
and youthful Senius; in the 
am of opinion, 
debted to your kindness, 
I have made are few and UnuMportant, 


P. P, 
RURAL AND CITY SCENERY, 


Of Flora deck’d in fragrant rosy garb, 

Of rural scenes of pastime and delight, 

d with crops of waving grain, ‘ 
hangs her head, 
and cold northern blasts, 

Now let me ruminate. Of these, compar’d 

busy din and bustle of the town, 

To me, oh! muse, thine aid now lend, to Sing? 
Here’ verdant spring unfolds fair nature’s works, 


And with 4 sweet 
Th’ admiring sense. The lilac’s purple tlow’rs, 
Diffusing odour through the Swelling gale. 

Next the lilly stands. The yellow daffodil, 

The Varigated tulip and Primrose, 

Demand the Watchful gard’nep’s nursing carg, 
Them to protect from winter, unexpell’d, 

the sable night, 
blossoms, unblown buds. 
Here rising hay-cocks their brown sides €Xpose, 
Torays Salubrious of the mid-day sun, 


Here ferviq summer now 
New Source of fear and wonder of his God. 
See where the sultry sun 


The light’nings flush, 
From yonder bursting clouds, the tempest roars, 
And, from the forest, roois the noble oak, 

That for Succeeding ages had withstood 

The raging elements. The ling”ring sun 

Peeps from the West, displays his Golden fai, 


Provide ’gaingt winter’s icy reign, 
At whose dread coming nature Stands aghast, 
And strews the forest with her Wither’ leaves, 
Behold the city. 
Grows up to eminence within her walls, 

The mefchant’s coffers Spreading commerce fills, 


Engraved Monuments, and 
Stand 
T wixt these, man’s works, and those, the Works of 


ages of twelye 
and thirteen. The ideas, in Seneral, I be. 
| highly Poctical, and 
Humber you have ex- 
intention to encourage native 
Present case, | 
that your readers will be in- 
The Corrections 
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For the Repertory, 


TO MISs JANE B—_ 
On her resquesting me to describe her disposition, 


You ask me, sweet Maid, al] Your nature to tell, 





I would T had Power to picture jit well less,) 
But since beauty and truth my fond muse shall in- Melt heart 
Spire, | 


: : lap] 
Vith Pleasure, y Seize on the soft breathing lyre. 4Pless the 


First then, you’re deceitful, the reason is plain, 


; : ; Around d 
You would hj | Virtues trive to j : 
Ould hide al your virtues, but s e to in | Then beauty 
Vain; J 


} 


Though Pm sure 
Peevish, 


you are neither ill natur’g nor 


|| 1 own that 7 think you're inclined to be thievish- Let us ome mourn 
|| Nay frown not, nor bid MY poor verses depart, erhaps "twas fi 
! Your’re thievish Pm Sure—for you steal every heart. | mourn? 


| In the Jist of your faults, to be Praud, long has 


Stood, my soul 
Pm sure that you make jt YOur pride—to be good. 
& vanity to, to be sure it exalts, Let virtue 


| You’ve 
} Not vain of your beauty, 


but vain of your—faults, 
| You’re i 


artful, but Sure such an art is no Vice, 
POSsesses each Soul to entice: 
Though not like a coach whee} your tongue ever 


Yet sure we May 
O’er mortals who 





|} As fav’ring Witnes 
you talk like a woman; but then with your eyes, 


all your heart, in your face, 


: | BP: ! 
Where truth, love and innocence fondly embrace, || Richmo aa! 
: Join with a 


Let such thoughts through your bosom eternally For ever! “ 
2verla 


To each departed 


Shall heave 
Richmond! 


For the Repertory. 
PICTURE oF A COQUETT. 
What maid on Whosoe’er ghe sces, 
soft eyes ang tunes her tongne to Please; 








Thy bad, whom ri 
Have sought 











| 
| Show me 
H Bend her 









H Oft as December's 
| Shall thy fair form 
| 


| Shall shrink 
Wish jt had 


Save her form, 
proud Cicisbeg She could Ect; 


} ! Christmas, that day Which SCatters bligs around 
Show Such a maid, Pjj show you a Coquette, That d 'y when nortals first the Sas iour knew 
ALCOND«, Shall halt j;, WO O’er the, 
— Shall vejj its face jn floods of Sorrow drown’d, 
Save y 


ODE 

| Occasioned by the late disastrous conflagration of Bids human 
the Theatre at Richmond. 

| Mourn muses, morn! 

| Let Swelling sorrow vibrate through the Strain 


| 
I In cadence long and deep: 


Here 82y Thalia 
| Richmond! What anguish shall thy halls Pervade; 
| How Shall the ear be stung with Sorrow’s sigh) 
I Sad they shall be, and long: 
Joy shall secrete herself, at Wo dismay’d, 
Mirth cease to sparkle from bright 

Or laugh at Pleasure’s song. 
Yes, scene of hospitality’s blest range, 
With 






} 
‘ 
H O! let us 
| 


ae 


beauty’s eve, 
And Mortals? 


| Bigots be silent! 
glooms of shrouded Misery thou hung, The paths of Sacred 
Hopeless of time’s relief: By erring mo 
All now js Changed, gaye that wo cannot change, 
Thy lib’ral heart, hy mild 4assuasiye tongue, 








By undivided grief. 





Yet heaven born SyMpathy shall strive to calm 
hy heart-fejt *8onies, thy wig distress, 

And S0Othing 

Whilst Soft-eyed Pity’s pain dissolving balin, 


I night, when, Wrapt in Curling flame, 
Thy temple, Senius of dramatic art, 


Perisii’d; and then Virtue, 
Snatch’d from the earth and fF i 
To other regions flew. 


Nor yet that God 
Who from his throne of Blory in the sk 


That trembles O’er 


thy Parents, children, lovers, 
Stranger jn the fervent 


Pale mem’ry oft, with Pure and holy care, 


thy good have BONE to seck g realm 
tented. Where Peace eterna) Smiles, whe: 
Knows no distrest alloy: 
Sing terrors May o’erwhelm, 
a pan 
&’en sinners hope for joy. 


Of chilly snow infold, 
| The trav’ller, as he hears thy 
amaz’d, and With 


* mMMortal, beaming through, 


Here youth and beauty found # early doom, 
Here, §2y with Pleasure, 

learn from this, 

| How vain is Knowledge, frail fair beauty’s bloom, 

How mere a Shadow 


dare not 


Y that Alinighty mind, 





















Charms reveal] : 


§ of flinty Stee], 


istractioy, threw; 


— 


rest 
With 
were 


human Sorrow Sigh 
Once to Mortals dear, 
offend, 


5, VieWs the hallow’ tear, 


a friend. 

all, 
prayer 
ting rest 

Spirit, at Whose cal} 


the shudd’ring breast, 


"e pleasure Pure 


@hing God, who bids s€cure, 


Storm-encumbey?4 gale 
With far €xtending zone 


awful tale, a 
an “nguish’d moa; 
ne’er been told, 


frailty flee. 


un Xpecting died; 


is man’s highest pride, 
chiefest bliss, 

Judge! ye know 
science hoy confined 
rtals trod. 


ALCONDo. 
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From the desk of Poor Robert, the Scribe. 


“ HONESTY IS THE BEST POLICY.” 
Be honest and ’tis clear as light, - 
You'll make by far most money by’t. 
The profits that are got by cheating, 
Are very few and very fleeting. 
Experience proves the adage true; 
Then never loose it from your view. 






















































‘When I was a little fellow, just old enough 
» be mischievous, I was beset by a parcel of 
y companions, to go and pilfer the parson’s 
ears. Down by the side of the brook that 
ows out of Appleberry pond, back of the 
arson’s house, was a beautiful meadow, in 
e midst of which stood the pear tree. It 
was large—hung full, and they were of a 
ost delicious flavour. 

Whether I was afraid of a flogging; 
vhether respect for the parson, (for in those 
Hays children were brought up to respect 
the pious) prevented me: or whether I was 
Meterred by the recollection of any bad luck 
pilfering mellons, I can’t now remember; 
ut I told them decidedly I would have 
othing to do in the matter,:and did all in 
y power to dissuade them from their en- 
lerprize. . 
I don’t know how, but so it happened, 
hat my honesty got to the parson’s ears, and 
bne Saturday afternoon I received an invita- 
Rion to go and see him. Away I went, con- 
Acious that I had done no wrong, how light 
beats the heart of innocence! The good man 
met me at the door: “ Robert,” said he, 
€ aking mv hand, “I have heard that you re- 

sed to join in pilfering my pears. Now I 
bnean to convice you, that “honesty is the 
Pest policy.” Here added he placing a basket 
Sf the finest fruit before me, eat what you 
please, and take as many with you as you can 
carry.” I felt at that moment happier than 
Napoleon, with empires at his feet. And the 
ircumstance led me to remark, early in life, 
the consequence of an adherence to the 
“naxim. 
There was at Appleberry a merchant, well 
isteemed for his probity: “ Where do you 
rade, neighbour?” said one farmer to an- 
bther. “ Why, at Mr. Upright’s,” replied 
he first. “ His weights and measures always 
mold out. I don’t pretend to know the value 






































rnorance.” I 


honesty is the best policy.” 


jever would flatter you about your cause 





cause that he knew to be unjust. His paab- 


of some goods myself, but he has but one 
price, and never takes the advantage of one’s 
marked the consequence, Up- 
Might grew rich and respected; and fully ex- 
Herienced the truth of the maxim, that 


There too was a lawyer Aimwell; he 


jor the sake of your money, but would tell 
You pl. uly his opinion, even though he lost 


lished character drew business from every 
quarter, and he realized in a fortune of five 
thousand pounds, and the esteem of his fel- 
low men, the correctness of the maxim, that’ 
“ honesty is the best policy.” 
But there was rich George Ardenburg. 
who had a large farm given him by his 
father. One of the merchants had advertised 
for tallow to send off for New-York. Rich 
George had killed a number of fat cattle and 
as the tallow was to be sent away imme- 
diately, he thought it a good time to dispose 
of it. It was weighed: every body thought it 
was astonishingly heavy. Dick Artly who at- 
tended the store, being somewhat suspicious, 
and a little roguish withal, in removing one 
of the cakes, as though by accident, let it fall 
plumb upon the flower it split open, and lo! 
in the middle was a large stone! Poor George 
looked like a sheep stealer. He was hooted 
out of town. His match was broken off with 
the amiable Miss Arabella Broomly; he was 
turned out of the militia office he held, and 
finally was compelled to sell his farm and 
move of to Canada. 
The blacksmith, the taylor; 

The printer, the nailor; 

The hatter, the joiner; 

The potter, the miner; 

The farmer, physician; 

The Merchant, politician: 

The Saddler, and sawyer; 

The priest, and the lawyer; 

The painter, and glazier; 

The mason, and grazier, 
Will find that my maxim so trite and so old, 
To those who adopt it, brings honour and gold. 

Gleaner. 


—_—_—— 


CHARACTER OF A DRUNKARD. 


PHILADELPHIA REPERTORY. Sn 
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om ¥ 
seemed familiar to snip, when up he sprung, 
and, approached him with “ Sir, hope you 
are well.” The stranger stared for a mo- 
ment, and then exclaimed, “ Sir, you have 
the advantage of me.” “ No,” said snip, 
“Til be d—n’dif I have! It is you that has 
the advantage; for, may my thread be ever 
ina snarl, if I have ever got a cent for the 
very coat you wear; and what is more, I 
never expect to.” The fellow now recog- 
nized the tailor, damn’d him for blowing the 
matter, and sneaked off. 


—e— 


A blacksmith, in Shropshire, England, 
who was a very pious dissenter, had an ap- 
prentice about thirteen years old. As the 
master did himself, so he insisted that every 
member of his family should repeat his or 
her prayers after they had retired from 
family worship. Suspecting that the boy did 
not obey his commands, he one night fol- 
lowed him, and listening at the door, to his 
astonishment, and chagrin, overheard him 
repeat the following with great fervour. 

O! Lord, who art in Heaven abide there, 

For this is a wicked world I declare; 

For I have to blow and smite, 

With all my might, 

From Monday morn till Saturday night. 
—_— 

{ The following is taken from a little work 
published some time ago entitled —“ Every 
man his own Flatterer.” It affords at least a 
pleasing contrast to the servile method pur- 
sued by authors living under monarchial 
governments, the writer justly preferring 
himself to the high and mighty—most gra- 
| ctous majesty, or the right honourable the 
| noble Count, &c. | 


DEDICATION. 





A drunkard is indisposed to virtue; is a 


is worse than a brute; a companion of riot 
and revelling; a game and sport to profane 
people; a ridiculous object; his wo and 
shame; his wife’s grief; his children’s dis- 
grace; his neighbour’s contempt and derison; 
his family’s ruin; a thief to himself; scandal 
to christianity; a dishonour to God; a looser 
of his time; a destroyer of his reputation, 
pains and credit: and a slave to the devil. 
— 

A fellow, a few evenings ago, entered a 
porter house in this city, in the evening, and 
being seated, began to enter into conversa- 
tion with the company. He stated his tra- 
vels, his fortunes, and his consequence, and 
quite engrossed the attention of all. A short 
» | time only, however, had elapsed, when in 
tripped a Tailor, and taking his seat, called 
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1 fec by it. Nor would he ever adyocate a 


licencious person; makes his belly his God; ! 


for his pint of ale. The renowned stranger 
still continuing his conversation, his voice 





| TO MYSELF,” 

| ‘A dedication to himself!’ exclaims ‘a 
| critic——‘ Who has ever thought of dedicating 
a book to himself? And pray, Mr. Critic 
who authorized you to interrupt me? Here, 
Jack, show this gentleman down stairs, and 
let me get on with my dedication. 

To myself, 

Sir, in dedicating this valuable work to 
you, I shall not begin with a panegyric on 
your elevated rank, eminent qualifications, 
ard enlightened understanding; for between 
you and I, (that is between you and yourself, 
or me and myself.) the less we say on that 
subject, the better. No I will not flatter you; 
I will proceed, on surer grounds, and inform 


* Goldsmith dedicated part of his works to Mr. 
|, Posterity, S. D. ‘. C. shows more wisdom in de- 
dicating To MyseELF. Posterity never will buy a 
bonnet for his wife, or a frock for.my daughter, 
therefore I declare for wyseLr. 

NICK BOTTOM. 
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you, that itis your interest to patronise my || Mr. Cartwight, which affords an antidote for 
book, and if your high sounding name pro- || the most dangerous disease which the hu- 
tects me not, I shall be very roughly han- |} man body can be afflicted with. Lon. Pap. 
dled by the critics, and so shall you; but I 
presume it will be useless for me to say any 
thing farther to you on the subject—‘ A 
word to the wise.’ 
I am your humble self, 
SoLtomon D. T. CrepnHarico. 








“ Seventeen years past I went,” says this 
benevolent clergyman, “ to reside at Bramp- 
ton, near Chesterfield. I had not been there 
many months, before a nutrid fever broke 
out among us: finding a great number of 
41 my parishioners too poor to afford relief 
themselves, I undertook by the help of such 
books as were in my possession, to prescribe 
for them. I early at:ended a boy 14 years of 
age, attacked with the fever, the symptoms 
unequivocally putrid; I gave bark, wine, and 
such other remedies as my books directed, 
but found them of no avail; his disorder 
grew every day worse, and I was in hourly 
expectation of his dissolution. Being under 
the necessity of taking a journey, before I 
set off I visited him, and I thought for the 
last time, and prepared his parents for the 
event of his death. While conversing on this 
distressing subject, I observed in the corner 


eae 


{t is a habit in this city on New-Year’s 
day, for people to congratulate each other; 
and among the higher order, something 
stylish is used. Mechanicks generally hail 
each other with—* I wish you a happy New- 
Year;” those who are termed a grade above, 
with,—“ Sir, the compliments of the sea- 
son.” &c. A blackamore, named Cuffy, hear- 
ing the compliments pass, catched the 
words, as he had imagined; and being deter- 
mined to compliment his master, he ap- 
proached him on New-Year’s morning, with, 
“ Massa, I wish you all de complaints of de 





season.” of the room a tub of wort working; the sight 
—=—=—=e- -— brought to my recollection am experiment 
PHILADELPHIA, I had somewhere met with, of a piece of pu- 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 11, 1812. trid meat being made sweet by being sus- 


q pended over a tub of wort in the act of fer- 
mentation. The idea flushed into my mind, 
that the yeast might correct the putrid na- 
ture of this disease, and I instantly gave him 
two large spoonfuls; and told the mother, if 
she found her son better, to repeat the dose 
every three hours. On my return, after a 
few days I anxiously enquired after the boy, 





MABRIED, 

On Thursday evening the 2d inst. by the 
Rev. James Patterson, Mr. Edward J. Pas- 
chall to the amiable Miss Mary Newman, 
both of this city. 


Thou God of providence and grace, 
Whose power extends to every place, 





Make these the happy pain and was informed he was recovered. I weut 
I AaPPpy > ° ° 
“Whose yielding hearts and joining hands, immediately to the house, when the boy 
Find blessings twisted with their bands opened the door, and looked surprisingly 
To soften all their care.” well. 
“ asl 2 Jeon. 
DIED, After I left Brampton, I lived in Leices 





hi Chistian Die Comers Binal | tershire. My parishioners being opulent, I 
Nicholson, aged 69, senior officer in the dropped the medical character entirely, even 


Athedtcsn tary with my own family. One of my domestics 
Jd this city, on Tucedey last, Joseph. Den- falling ill, a fever ensued, which in its pro- 
nie, eng. © duor of the Port Folic. gress became putrid. Having great reliance, 


and deservedly, on the apothecary’s judg- 
ment, the man was left solely to his care; 
till finding every effort of service to him 
baffled, he told me he considered it a lost 
case, and that in his opinion the man could 
not survive twenty-four hours. I then de- 
termined to try the yeast, and in fifteen mi- 
nutes from taking the yeast, his pulse though 
feeble, began to get more composed and 
full; in thirty-two minutes from his taking 
it, he was able to get up from his bed, and 
walk in his room: at the expiration of the 


———— 


We learn, that despatches reached this 
city yesterday from Mr. Barlow, our minis- 
ter in France. Mr. Edward Griswold of New 
York is the bearer. He came over in a vessel 
arrived at Norfolk from England, where Mr. 
G. touched on his return home. We learn 
verbally that the aspect of our concerns in 
that country were flattering, though it is said 
no change had taken place in the actual state 
of affairs. 


second hour, I give him a bason of Sago, 
: MEDICAL. with a good quantity of wine, lemon, and 
A certain remedy in putrid diseases, com- ginger. He ate it with an appetite, in another 
a Mmunicated to the world by the Reverend 





hour I repeated the fec3t; an hour after 
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| mounted, and went into the house to see 
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which I gave the bark; the next hour he ha 
food; the next hour had another dose of 
yeast; and then went to bed; it was nine 
o’clok.—-He told me he had a good night, 
and was recovered. However, I repeated 
the medicine, and he was soon able to go 
about his business as usual. 

“ About a year after this, I was riding 
past a detached farm house,*at the out® 
skirts of the town. I observed a farmer’s 
daughter standing at the door, apparently 
in great affliction. On enquiring the cause, 
she told me her father was dying. I dis- 

































































him, and found him in the last stage of a pu- 
trid disorder; his tongue was black, his 
pulse scarcely perceptible, and he lay 
stretched out like a corpse, in a state of 
drowsy insensibility. I then “immediately 
procured some yeast, which I diluted with. 
water, and pqured dewn his throat, but left 
him, with little hope of his recovery. I re- 
turned in about two hours and found him 
sensible and able to converse. I then gave 
iim a dose of bark; he afterwards at a- 
proper interval, took refreshment. I staid 
with him till he repeated the yeast, and then 
left him, with directions how to proceed. [ . 
called upon him the next morning at ‘nine 

o’clock; I found him apparently well and 

walking in his garden. He was an old man 

upwarc: of seventy. 

“] have since given the yeast to above 50 
persons labouring under putrid fevers; and, 
what is singular (continues this benevolent 
man,) I have not lost one patient.” 

The above has been handed to us by a gen- 
tleman in this city, who has lost two children 
by the fever which has been so prevalent of 
late——He had a third child who was taken 
ill, and this prescription coming to his know- 
ledge, hz made the experiment, which was 
happily crowned with success. We shall 
be happy to record further proofs of its ef- 
ficacy. 

s A 


For the Repertory. 


OLYMPIC CENSOR. 

Well pleased to praise, but not afraid to blame, 

Averse, alike, to flatter or offend. Pope. 

Jan. 1, The Rivals and Poor Soldier. 

Jan. 2, West Indian and Rosina. 
On Wednesday evening last, the Olympic § 
Theatre was opened for dramatic and eques- q 
trian performances, and, as was to be ex- .” as 
pected from the curiosity of the public, the 
house was crowded at a very early hour. @¥ 
When an effusion of light was thrown upon 
the embellishments, a burst of admiration 
broke from every part, continued for some- 
time, and the unanimous voice of the audi- 
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mnce pronounced the house unequalled in 
America, for convenience and show. The 
onstruction of the Theatre does great cre- 
dit to the genius and taste of every one con- 
erned, nor can we refrain from passing our 
highest encomiums upon Mr. Strickland, 
jun. for his masterly delineation of scenery, 
articularly in perspective. We would call 
the attention of the audience to the street 
Rcene, which for design, execution and ef- 
ect, is, in our opinion, and we have seen 
almost all the theatres of Europe, surpassed 
n. none. If any accident should unfortunate- 
y occur, there are seven doors, opening both 
hways, through which the most numerous 
Waudience could pass with the greatest faci- 
ity; this, added to the spaciousness of the 
istace and the careful and judicious manner 
Win which every thing is planned and conduet- 
Hed, is sufficient to obliterate all ideas of dan- 
Acer from the public mind. 
On account of the delay in the arrival of 
the waggons from Baltimore, which contain- 
ed the wardrobe of the theatre and the eques- 
trian accoutrements, the horsemanship was 
curtailed, for which a handsome apology was 
made by Mr. M‘Kenzie, who, previous to 
the play, delivered at¥ appropriate address, 
with his accustomed grace and correctness. 
The address, a copy of which we shall pro- 
cure and present to our readers, was written 
by Mr. Law, of Washington, whose fame 
as a poct fs too well known to need any | 
comment here. After the address, the cur- 
tain rose and the company, in a very elegant | 
manner, sung the patriotic song of Hail 
Columbia, which, to our astonishment, was 
not greeted warmly, cxcept at the mention 
of our illustrious, but departed hero, Wash- 
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ington. 
A Having made the above necessary re- 
marks, we shall now proceed to our strictures 
~ on the scenic representation. Mr. Tyler, 
P from the New York theatre, made his first | 
appearance here, in the character of Sir 
Anthony Absolute, in the Rivals, and did as 
.” much for the character, as any one could, 
I for we very much doubt whether any actor 
a living could make any thing of it. The na- 
rare of his character giving such a scope for 
the author, we wonder how the genius and 
iudement of Sheridan could pay so little at- 
ston to it. We are far from believing Mr. 
“"Peler at home in the character, but he did 
it justice. Mr. Dwyer, in captain Absolute, 
vas, as the public have always seen him, 
perfectly at home, inimitable in the delinea- 
sion of the counterfeit lover, and deserved 
© the approbation he received. This gentle- 


may has merit enough to rival Lewis and is 
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Mr. M‘Kenzie pleased us generally in the 
performance of Faulkland; nor us alone, 
but the audience generally. The uneasy, 
jealous and hasty lover of Julia, found an 
excellent representative in this established 
favourite of the public. 

Acres is a character of a peculiar nature, 
the elucidation of which requires a great 
deal of discernment. Though a most abject 
coward, he has a certain suavity of manners, 
harmlessness of disposition and goodness of 
heart that prevent him from being despised; 
all which were very well attempted by Mr. 
Smalley, from London, his first appearance 
in Philadelphia. We would, however, advise 
this gentleman, who possesses a fund of 
comic talent, to avoid that grimace and cari- 
cature, which, “ though it make the unskil- 
ful laugh, cannot but make the judicious 
grieve; the censure of which one, o’erweighs 


ally detracted from the merit of a celebrated 
performer, of the Chesnut street company. 
Mr. Webster, in Sir Lucius O’Trigger, 
was greeted with thunders of applause on 
his first entrance, and through the- piece 
sustained the Irish gentleman with great 
spirit and judgment. 

Mr. Southey displayed a great deal of 
talent in Fag and, we think, would succeed 
very well if confined to a line of characters, 
of that nature. 

t is almost superfluous to mention Mrs. 
Wilmot in the character of Lydia Languish, 
for her excellence in every thing she under- 
takes has been acknowledged and duly ap- 
preciated by the public. Her reception was 
most cordial. 

In Miss Brobson there is much to ap- 
plaud and a great deal to censure; but as this 
interesting lady has just commenced her 
theatrical career, our remarks shall be made 
with delicacy and candour. We will, however, 
give it as our opinion, that if she had had the 
advantage of such a preceptor as our lament- 
ed Mrs. Warren, she might have reached 
the acme of her profession. 

Mrs. Melmoth sustained the character of 
Mrs. Malaprop, with consummate excel- 
vence, and told the audience exactly what the 
author meant. 

Mrs. Bray has improved greatly since we 
saw her last. 


that it was very well received, particularly 
the music. The public ‘have, however, la- 
boured under a great mistake with regard 
to this farce. The scene lies in an Irish vil- 
lage, evesy character should have the brogue 
and yet Darby has always been represented 
as an English country clown. When O’Keete 








undoubtedly a grgat acquisition to the Ame- 
ican Cramea. 


a whole theatre of others,’ and has materi- | 
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tor at all qualified for performing Darby 
and he, unfortunately, was no Irishman. His 
name does not at present occur to us, but 
the misrepresentation of the original Darby 

has been exactly copied since, and the audi- 
ence are so accustomed to see and be pleas- 
ed with it, that performers, though conscious 
of the error, are fearful of attempting a just 
delineation of the character. 

The West Indian was performed with 
great spirit and success. Mr. Southy is not 
at all at home in young Dudley, but bas his 
excuse in the illness of Mr. Foster, and his 
having had to study the part at a few hours 
notice. This play is so well known, that we 
thought only to mention it generally, but the 
Fulmer of Mc’Kenzie and the Varland of 
Smalley, force themselves so strongly on our 
mind that we cannot refrain from expressing 
our unqualified approbation. 

The music in Rosina, is and was very fine. 
The rest is not worth notice. 

Upon the whole we were gratified with the 
representation, which after making the ne- 
cessary deductions for the delay of the 
appendages, and the extreme difficulty at- 
tendant on the establishment of a new the- 
atre, must have far exceeded public expec- 
tation. Circumstances not within our con- 
troul prevented us from preparing any 
remarks upon this week’s performance, and 
perhaps, upon the whole, it is very well it 
happened so, for though the critic is obliged 
to speak his real sentiments, there should be 
every allowance made for the infancy of the 
establishment. 

We shall, however, be more regular in 
future, giving our remarks upon the week’s 
performance every Saturday. 

DRAMATICUS. 
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TERMS OF THE REPERTORY. 
, The price is four dollars per annum; city sub. 
scribers to pay quarterly in advance, distant sub- 
scribers half yearly in advance. 





Of the Poor Soldier, we shall only observe |! 


It shall be delivered to subscribers in the city 
every Saturday, and forwarded to those in the 
country by the earliest conveyance. 

No subscription, will be received for less than a 
year. Those who do not notify us of their intention 
to discontinue at the close of one volume, will be 
considered as subscribing for the next. 

Any person who shall procure seven subscribers 
and become responsible for the payment, shall re- 
ceive one copy gratis, 

Subscriptions and communications will be re- 
ceived at this office, and at the bookstore of Hel- 
lings and Aitken, No. 40, North Second street. 

Printers exchanging with the Philadelphia Re- 
/pertory will be expected to pay the difference. 
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